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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON ISRAEL BY 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


This is a report on the situation in Israel rather than solely on my 
study mission to confer there with officials of the Government of 
Israel and the United States Ambassador and his staff, November 
23-27, all the time that could be spared from my principal assignment 
as a member of a special subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs making a study of Germany. These conferences in Israel, 
however, were essential as a culmination of very close contact main- 
tained with Israel’s problems, and two other visits to Israel (then 
Palestine) in December 1946 and December 1949. 

During the days of conference in Israel I was able to meet also 
with opposition leaders, trade-union leaders, businessmen, workers, 

and new in-migrants, to see Israel’s Army in training and to confer 
with its top command. In addition, I visited a number of camps at 
which new in-migrants have been housed. Others of my committee 
colleagues have also been in Israel this fall—namely Hon. A. A. 
Ribicoff and Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr.—whom I know about— 
also other Members of the House. It should be possible, therefore, 
by putting together this report with the information which they 
undoubtedly will make available to the committee, to get a fairly 
balanced picture of the situation. 


Il 


The facts are referred to and analyzed under specific subject head- 
ings as follows: 


1. In-migration 

The official Israeli figures dated May 1948, when independence 
was proclaimed, showed that it had a Jewish population of 650,000, 
and by the time its armistice frontiers were established in 1949 a non- 
Jewish population of 150,000, for a total of 800,000. The vast tide of 
in-migration has increased this population to about 1,550,000, and 
it is estimated that it will be increased to 1,6: 50,000 by July 1, 1952. 
This unprecedented and necessary in-migration is one of the chief 
causes for the critical problems now faced by Israel, the others being 
the events following the aggression by the neighboring Arab States 
in the effort to eliminate Israel when established in 1948 and the 
continuing blockade of Israel by these states. 

It is, of course, well known that the basic law of Israel allows for 
completely free immigration and that Israel is regarded, and properly, 
as a place of sanctuary for harassed Jews everywhere. It should also 
be added that one of the strongest reasons fer the warm support which 
Israel has received from the American public generally and from those 
of Jewish faith particularly is largely attributable to this policy. 
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The high tide of in-migration was 30,000 per month. This has now 
been reduced to the 15,000 to 20,000 per month level and for a time 
at the end of 1951 was down to as low as 7,500. This cannot, how- 
ever, be accepted as a definitive condition because of events beyond 
the control of Israel which determine the rate of in-migration. Hence, 
for example, 1951 saw a rapid evacuation of thousands of Jews from 
Iraq and Rumania in view of the strict time limits placed by their 
Governments on the exit permits which would be granted and the 
dangerous internal situations which Jews faced there. On the other 
hand, in-migration from Morocco and Iran, induced by conditions 
of tension which have already resulted in serious incidents, are not 
accompanied by a deadline for exit from those countries. There is no 
telling when such a deadline may be imposed by governments or by 
conditions under existing circumstances; there are still about 750,000 
people of the Jewish faith in Near East and North African areas and 
500,000 in Soviet satellite areas aside from over 2,000,000 in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics itself. 

The last 2 years have seen a radical change in the policy pursued by 
the Government of Israel in respect to the in- migrants. \V Then I was 
last in Israel in December 1949 they were housed in huge tent camps, 
such, for example, as the camp at Beth Lid with a population of 22,000 
refugees largely from Europe, and Ras El Ain with a population of 
almost 10,000 largely from Yemen. ‘Today in-migrants are received 
at reception centers, processed for identification, health, etc., and 
immediately decentralized in camps which are called Ma’abarrot 
which means literally ‘‘passing over.”’ It is estimated that there are 
now 145,000 in-migrants in Ma’abarrot who are living in tents or 
makeshift bungalows and 50,000 in reception centers. The camps are 
located near populated centers or agricultural areas and are widely 
scattered around such areas. The largest camps contain about 5,000 
people and the smallest as few as 700. Though much of the shelter 
is canvas, a good many temporary wooden bungalows with tin roofs 
or all tin bungalows are utilized. The in-migrants are encouraged to 
seek work in the surrounding areas; and, as an example, in one of these 
camps near Tel Aviv, out of 2,000 families there are already 1,000 
productive employees. The whole operation is coordinated by build- 
ing permanent housing, insofar as the Israeli Government is able to 
do. so, almost on the same site as the Ma’abarra and gradually trans- 
ferring the in-migrants from each Ma’abarra to the permanent hous- 
ing. “As an estimate, it takes an in-migrant 18 months to 2 years to 
become possessed of enough money, say 500 Israeli pounds (=$2.80 
at par), to be able to get a one-room house for himself and his family 
when available. 

A major problem is presented by the fact that a heavy proportion 
of the in-migrants are hard-core cases of the old, sick, and the tuber- 
culous who must be accepted under the open in-migration policy but 
who are so numerous in view of the privations which Jews have suffered 
in the course of the last 17 years, as to tax very heavily the resources 
as well as the medical facilities of the new state. 

An example of the impact of the size of the in-migration is gained 
from the general Labor Union Federation (Histadrut) whose member- 
ship is now over 450,000 as against 150,000 in 1946. 
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2. Austerity and productivity 

The austerity in terms of food, clothing, and housing is very severe 
and equals anything I saw in England when on duty there during 
World War II. There is hardship but not privation in the sense that 
it is possible to live and work on what food is available. In view, 
however, of the enormous in-migration the whole country right now 
is more accurately described as a transit camp and a school for train- 
ing in-migrants than as strictly a producing unit. Thus there is a 
shortage of emergency proportions in trained manpower—even the 
trade-union executives say they are spread too thin. 

Use of productive resources cannot be maintained as adequately 
and effectively as will be possible when the in-migrants are more fully 
absorbed. Total productivity, considering the demands upon pro- 
duction, is at the moment relatively low due to the dilution of trained 
manpower by the untaught and the unskilled. Even agriculture is 
undermanned through this period though there is added manpower, as 
primitive Near East agricultural practices must be discarded by the 
in-migrants from Near East countries and new ways learned before 
they can take their place in modern agriculture. Industrial planning 
is needed for specialization and increased productivity per man and 
for concentration of production in unit plants against present excessive 
diversification. 

8. Inflation 

Leading from the foregoing, inflation is a manisfestation of the basic 
problem which I have described above. Prices for clothing and house- 
hold furnishings are out of all reason compared with wage levels. 
For example, the average wage is 13.4 Israeli pounds per w veek, but 
according to prices in the Tel Aviv shop windows a teakettle costs 
2% Israeli pounds, a man’s tie 1% Israeli pounds, while a modest 
woman’s dress costs 8 Israeli pounds and a misses’ short coat costs 22 
Israeli pounds. Current exchange rates in international markets for 
the Israel pound puts it at a heavy discount in terms of dollars and 
other currencies. There are Government controls on basic food prices 
and on wages, but the pressure is so great that there is a constant 
struggle to maintain these controls against an eddying current of off- 
the-market transactions around them. Stabilization has not been pos- 
sible because the situation causing inflation—the enormous in-migra- 
tion—has thus far been so difficult to forecast. But the situation is 
changing and such stabilization is in sight now. 


4. Balance of payments and foreign trade 


Again stemming from the vast in-migration, the adverse balance of 
trade reflects the magnitude of Israel’s problem. Imports exceed ex- 
ports by approximately 89,000,000 Tarach: pounds of which a very large 
part is attributable to imports of essential food estimated at $100,- 
000,000 a year. The dollar gap in the last fiscal year, after deducting 
contributions from the American public, was approximately $80,000,- 
000 and the dollar gap for the current fiscal year after such deduction 
is estimated at in the area of $125,000,000, but this is considered the 
high-water mark of the problem created by the vast in-migration. 

It is, of course, vitally important to note that expenditure for Israeli 
defense forces is estimated (my calculation) at over $100,000,000 
per annum. In assigning the reasons, therefore, for existing inflation 
the Finance Minister said that inflation was due to refugees, defense 
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needs, and the heavy capital investment required with a resulting 
expansion of the money supply, a course which is now expected to be 
reversed. 

The Government is not failing to levy adequate taxes. For 
example, complaint was made to me by the political opposition that 
income taxes were as high as 85 percent on an income of 2,500 Israeli 
pounds per year. But this bracket, due to inflation, have had to be 
moved up materially. 


5. Economie viability 


There is a wide diversity of opinion on the question of when Israel 
can become economically viable. The best information I have been 
able to obtain is that, once past the present in-migrant emergency, it 
is believed that self-sufficiency can be obtained in agricultural pro- 
duction. This would mean a reduction of required food imports to 
$25,000,000 per annum, or 25 percent of what they are now, to con- 
sist primarily of half the neededl supply of wheat, most of the meat 
supply, coffee, tea, etc. Israel hopes to cover these necessary food 
imports by agricultural exports of its own like citrus fruits. 

To really put Israel on a sound economic basis is estimated to 
require a 6-year program and to call for something like $1,000,000,000 
to $2,000,000,000 of investment of which a good deal could be on long- 
term loans and a good deal could be supplied by private investment 
from abroad. Such private investment is running now in excess of 
20,000,000 Israeli pounds a year and it is believed this can be increased 
to as much as 80,000,000 Israeli pounds a year. This source alone 
could account for $1,000,000,000 of the needed total. In considering 
other resources which may be available to Israel, account should be 
taken of Israel’s claim asserted against West Germany for $1,000,- 
000,000 by way of compensation for the cost of resettling Jews in 
Israel who suffered at the hands of Hitler. This claim does not 
endeavor to assess compensation for the numberof lives of Jewish 
people taken by the Hitler regime, 6,000,000; or to the property loss 
of Jewish people estimated at $6,000,000,000, only a small part of 
which is accounted for by restitution and similar actions on the part 
of those having individual claims to such property or by the Jewish 
Restitution Successors Organization which claims heirless property 
for the benefit of the survivors. 

It should be noted also that Israel has been greatly benefited by 
a loan made about 3 years ago of $135,000,000 by the Export-Import 
Bank to help expand agricultural and industrial production. Agri- 
cultural production in Israel has risen by 70 percent since 1948 and 
widespread credit is given throughout the country to this loan for 
being very important in bringing about that increase in productivity. 
It is to be noted, too, that this loan was so productive because it was 
the foundation for internal expenditure based on financing in Israel 
itself of three times as much in local currency in addition for the 
same purposes. 

It is also significant that aside from agricultural resources to which I 
have referred above, there are great mineral potentials in Israel. 
One-fourth of the Dead Sea is within the territory of Israel and can be 
exploited as one of the richest sources of chemical deposits in the world, 
principally of the chlorides for which there is a wide export market 
and which can be the basis for a large chemical industry. Dead Sea 
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potash deposits, for example, have been exploited commercially for 
more than 20 years. Mineral exploration in Israel is already well 
advanced and has disclosed deposits of phosphates, kaolin, and glass 
sand which are commercially exploitable, while deposits of manganese, 
mica, and copper have been found, though not yet determined to be 
commercially exploitable. In addition, an enormous peat deposit has 
been located in the Lake Huleh area, and exploration is taking place for 
oil which is suggested by the geology of the Negev. 

The priorities for capital investment to obtain economic viability are 
seen in Israel as agriculture; defense; consumer necessities like cloth- 
ing, furniture, and shoes; and industry. There is also considerable 
difference of opinion in Israel as to whether the emphasis should be 
placed on a heavy capital investment budget now to attain economic 
viability sooner at the expense of consumers’ goods. So far the 
emphasis has been in the direction of such a heavy capital investment 
budget and the effort to attain economic viability soonest. There 
are signs that more of a compromise is likely to be required by the 
internal situation in Israel. 


6. Arab-Israel relations 


It is, of course, recognized in Israel that the most desirable develop- 
ment for the whole Near East would be the conclusion of peace between 
Israel and the Arab States in place of the present uneasy armistice. 
Yet this development is not regarded with optimism in view of un- 
stable political situations in certain of the Arab States, notably in 
Syria and Egypt; also, a disquieting tendency among certain Arab 
leaders to deflect the very understandable deep resentment of their 
own people against the chronic poverty, illiteracy, and disease so much 
in evidence in the Arab States against Great Britain and the other 
western nations and against Israel. 

Although negotiations for peace on the diplomatic level do not seem 
practicable now with the Arab representatives refusing even to sit 
down for joint discussions with representatives of Israel and the 
United Nations, there is recognition in Israel that it is an important 
period for showing Israel’s attitude toward the Arab peoples. ‘The 
first step recognized in Israel is to make it clear that Israel is part of 
the Near East and that the security and economic prosperity of the 
region will be a major influence in determining Israel’s own security 
and economic prosperity. Second, in their plans for land, water and 
port development, insect pest eradication, production of fertilizer, 
education and technical training it is important to show that Israel is 
currently planning with consideration for the needs of the neighboring 
Arab peoples; and that a day when cooperation with the Arab peoples 
on a regional basis will be possible is clearly envisaged in what Israel 
is doing today for its own development. 


7. Israel’s defense capability 


Israel’s Army is tough and well trained and has battle seasoning. 
An estimate of its numbers (my own) including Air and Navy and 
trained reserves in all the services is about 125,000, with an estimated 
200,000 as total fighting strength when needed. This armed force 
is second only to Turkey’s in the Near East in terms of effectiveness. 
Military service is compulsory for 2 years both for young men and 
for women—with liberal exemptions for women (marital status, etc.) 
and practically none for men. The religious bloc in Israel, the ma- 
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jority group of which has an important place in the coalition which 
constitutes the Government majority wm Israel, has consistently 
campaigned against compulsory military service for women. It is 
perhaps indicative of the political situation in Israel that despite 
this campaign and despite the fact that this group of the religious 
bloc is necessary to a Government majority, no eon has as yet 
been made in the law making compulsory military service universal 
for both men and women. One year out of the two years (except for 
skilled technicians) is devoted to agricultural work in the border 
areas. The Army is engaged equally in teaching citizenship orien- 
tation and military skill. The greatest medium for integrating the 
in-migrants into Israel is the Army, which is turning out the most 
effective citizens and the best teachers. The top Army command is 
hard working, well trained (most served in the British Army in 
World War II), and efficient. I am convinced they are completely 
oriented to the United States ideologically and in terms of training 
doctrine, tactics and equipment. A good number of Israel’s Army 
officers are studying in United States military schools. 

There is considerable interest in the practicability of producing 
military equipment within Israel, and substantial industrial capability 
as well as skilled workers exist for this purpose. Israel, then Palestine, 
contributed very substantially to Field Marshal Montgomery’ s army 
in terms of military supplies with 165,000 workers engaged directly in 
connection with the war effort. This potential is even greater now 
with Israel about the only place in the whole region which can supply 
engineering precision instruments, and with metallurgic and chemical 
industries. Israel also can supply basic research activities and insti- 
tutes for students and technical training. It has a potash plant with 
a capacity of 100,000 tons per annum and an oil refinery capable of 
producing 4,000,000 tons per annum. It will not be long before the 
absorption of the wave of in- -migration is completed and Israel’s 
industrial potential can be realized in terms manifold the effort which 
backed the British Middle East Army during World War II. 

There is much interest expressed in military and civilian circles in 
Israel in the new Middle East Command. I believe that Israel would 
accept a place in this command without question and without delay 
were it not for the refusal to participate of the Arab States and the 
resulting reluctance of the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Turkey ‘to invite Israel to join. It is important to keep ‘the people of 
Israel assured that their interests will not be jeopardized by the Middle 
East Command and that in due course there will be a place for Israel in 
it. Turkey is very highly regarded in Israel, and I believe would be 
welcomed as the operating power for the Middle East Command as far 
as the Near East region is concerned. 

There is every indication that Israel’s Army has no expansionist 
ideas and that there is no substance to the charges on this score by 
Arab propagandists. In tactics, organization, equipment, and ideology 
it is quite clearly a determined defense army. Bearing upon the 
fact that the whole country is not interested in territorial expansion or 
any idea of breaking out of the present frontiers (which it should be 
emphasized are established by the armistice agreements between 
Israel and the Arab States which had invaded it in 1948) is the reality 
that the only political party in Israel which advocated such expan- 
sionism (an ultra rightist party which had a representation of slightly 
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over 10 percent in Israel’s Parliament) lost over half its seats in 
the June 1951 parliamentary elections. This is quite typical of the 
attitude of Israel, and I believe the country to be firmly committed to 
the armistice lines as definitive boundaries. 


8. Palestine Arab refugees 


W:th the number variously estimated at 600,000 to 876,000,' this is 
the most nettling problem in Arab-Israel relations. It is felt that 
abandonment of the insistence on repatriation, which even the Arab 
League has now recognized to be impractical, has advanced the 
possibilities of a solution. It is still believed in Israel, however, that 
resistance to resettlement of the refugees in states like Syria and 
Iraq where, with proper investment, vast areas are available for 
settlement and additional population is needed is not yet overcome 
and that the Palestine Arab refugees are still being held up as a reason 
for keeping alive discord and resentment against Israel in the region. 
For example, refugees seeking resettlement have difficulty getting out 
of Egypt’s heavily congested Gaza strip; and reported restrictions on 
such exit are tied up with an over-all resettlement plan which would be 
politically acceptable to the Arab States. 

Recognition of the vital nature of the problem in Israel is assurance 
that Israel will do a good deal to help solve it. There is great support 
in Israel for the United Nations Work and Relief Agency for the 
Palestine Arab Refugees (UNWRAPNE). 

I believe that Israel is prepared to make real sacrifices to implement 
its statement to the United Nations that compensation for Arab lands 
and properties abandoned in Israel will be made and that effective 
custodial and conservation measures are being taken with respect to 
them on a major scale. Israel could make a real contribution and is, 
I believe, ready to do so toward the resettlement of Palestine Arab 
refugees. 

It is estimated that the abandoned Arab lands in Israel had a value 
of £100,000,000, or approximately $280,000,000. In addition, there 
are about $15,000,000 in frozen bank deposits of Arabs who fied, 
making a total in round figures of about $300,000,000. This is all in 
charge of a custodian of abandoned property. The Israel Govern- 
ment asserts counterclaims against these assets for certain war dam- 
ages and also for property which Jews who were compelled to leave 
Iraq for Israel had to abandon there and which was frozen. It is esti- 
mated that the value of Arab property in Israel under the control of 
the custodian even after such counterclaims will show a significant 
overage. It is to be noted that all the Arabs who remained in Israel 
have already received back their property from the custodian. The 
expressed attitude of the Israel Government is that it is ready to deal 
separately with regard to the Arab assets in connection with any 
over-all project for the resettlement of the Palestine Arab refugees. 

Alternate plans have been presented for the solution of the Pales- 
tine Arab refugee problem. One, by the Director and Advisory 
Commission of the United Nations Relief and Work Agency, dated 
November 29, 1951, calls for a $250,000,000 program to be carried out 

! The United Nations Economic Survey Mission of the Middle East in its final report of December 1949 
established for its recommended program a figure of 652,000. The United Nations Relief and Work Agency 


in October, 1950 accepted this figure as “realistic.” In June 1951 875,998 had registered for relief with 


UNWRAPNE but these included thousands of needy local Arabs (as for example those in the Gaza strip) 
who were not refugees. 
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over a period of approximately 3 years starting as of July 1, 1951 
providing $50,000,000 for relief and $200,000,000 for integration of 
the refugees. This program is being sponsored i in the United Nations 
by the United States, Great Britain, and France. The other is a 
program of a distinguished group of Americans,' proposing a 5-year 
program to cost $800,000,000. The program consists of a $300,000,000 
transfer and settlement fund and a $500,000,000 fund to finance a 
Resources Development Commission to develop the natural resources 
of Syria, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Israel, and other designated Near 
East areas. 

Both these ,plans assume cooperation of the surrounding Arab 
states. The United Nations plan leans heavily on resettling the 
Palestine-Arab refugees largely where they are; the Anderson-Welles 
plan assumes that the Arab states with ‘the createst capability for 
absorbing new settlers—Iraq, Syria and Jordan—will assign for the 
purpose ‘of resettlement tracts of lands in their territories. The 
essential weakness of both plans is the difficulty of depending upon 
effective Arab support at a time of such unsettlement in the Near 
East region. In fact the charge is made that one of the aspects of 
the extremism of which so much is now seen in that region is the 
effort by some to keep the Palestine Arab refugees in their present 
unhappy status as an irritant in Arab-Israeli relations and as a magnet 
for attracting the sympathy of the West. All this, it is also charged, is 
part of the effort to deflect to the West and Israel the deep resentment 
of the Arab peoples over local conditions of disease, poverty, illiteracy 
and semifeudal land tenure. After appraising the situation on the 
ground I believe that realistic efforts at resettlement of the Palestine 
Arab refugees call for the outright purchase, where necessary, of lands 
in Iraq, Syria, and Jordan which are now unpopulated or under- 
populated and the voluntary transportation and resettlement of the 
Palestine Arab refugees on such land. This isa realistic program which 
is less likely to be held up as are either of the other two by political 
unsettlement in the region. In terms of money the $250,000,000 
UNWRAPNE plan seems reasonable, amended to deal also with this 
proposal of land purchase. It is significant that foundations for the 
ultimate establishment of the Israeli state were laid by just such land 
purchases in Palestine by the Jewish National Fund and the Palestine 
Foundation Fund. 


9. United States Government aid 

The provisions of the Mutual Security Program are deeply appre- 
ciated in Israel; so also is the $135,000,000 Export-Import Bank loan 
for agricultural and industrial expansion. It is understood there that 
the®grants made for refugee aid of $50,000,000 (an equal amount went 


1 Dr. Dewey Anderson, executive director, Public Affairs Institute; Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, general 
secretary, Church Peace Union; Dr. Donald B. Cloward, executive secretary, Council on Christian Social 
Progress of the American Baptist Convention; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, a American Unitarian 
Association: the Right Reverend Charles K. Gilbert, retired Episcopal bishop of New York; Earl G. 
Harrison, United States representative on the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees; ‘the Very 
Reverend Ivan Lee Holt, Methodist bishop of Missouri; Freda Kirchway, president, the Nation Associates; 
Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette, president, American Baptist Convention; Archibald MacLeish, former 
Assistant Secretary of State; Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, chancelor, Boston University; the Right Reverend 
Norman B. Nash, Episcopal bishop of Massachusetts; Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, professor, Union Theological 
Seminary; James G. Patton, president, Farmers International and Cooperative Union; Paul Porter, former 
United States representative on United Nations Palestine Conciliation Commission; Jacob 8. Potofsky, 
president, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; Professor James T. Shotwell, president emeritus, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; Dr. Russel H. Stafford, president, the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation; Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary of State of the United States. 
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to Palestine Arab refugees) and of about $14,500,000 for economic 
and technical assistance (of which an equal amount is also provided 
for the Arab States) for fiscal year 1951-52, were made to promote the 
security and national interest of the United States; and this is an 
added reason for their appreciation as the Israeli people are of inde- 
pendent character. What is expected there is that Israd will be 
judged on its performance in contributing to the security, economic 
development, and development of free institutions in the Near East 
to determine the future participation by Israel in the Mutual Security 
Program. 

What is really called for is a regional program of self-help and 
mutual cooperation very much like the ERP. This is now blocked 
by the intransigence of the Arab States. I, therefore, believe that the 
resettlement of the Palestine Arab refugees is a more likely central 
point around which the required over-all economic development of the 
region can be built. In the meantime, it is essential that United 
States Government aid continue, as it is vitally needed to help to 
sustain Israel through its present problems of vast in-migration and 
to retain its pro-democratic strength, technical skill, and defense 
capability in that area, while at the same time aiding such develop- 
ment as the Arab States are willing to undertake through the Mutual 
Security and Point IV Programs. This latter is important to the 
relations between the people of the United States and the people of 


the Arab States especially in a time of political unsettlement like the 
present. 


Ill 
CONCLUSIONS 


(a) Peace as contrasted with the present state of armistice, between 
Israel and the Arab States seems unlikely for some time, but planning 
and working in terms of the Near East region on the part of Israel, 
the United States, the United Nations, and all other interested parties 
will establish more favorapvle conditions for peace than have existed. 

(6) The most nettling problem in Arab-Israel relations, and perhaps 
the most nettling human problem in the Near East is the problem of 
the Palestine Arab refugees. This problem requires a concerted major 
effort now by the United States, the United Nations, and other inter- 
ested countries for its permanent solution. This solution should be 
based on resettlement of the refugees in underpopulated areas, notably 
like those in Syria, Iraq, and Jordan, including the purchase of lands 
for this purpose where necessary. To this effort Israel can be expected 
to contribute materially but the cooperation of the surrounding Arab 
States is essential. 

(c) United States Government aid to Israel and the Arab States 
should be based upon the test of performance by each participating 
country in contributing to the security, economic development, and 
strengthening of free institutions in the Near East region and should 
emphasize as soon as practicable a regional development program. 


O 





